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| * HonoUnABLs SIR, . 


. 
eroachment is ſtretched out over the delegated 
powers, the chartered Rights, the very corpo- 
rate exiſtence of all public bodies in this king - 
dom, while an univerſal alarm for tbe ſafety. of 
Liberties of Britons ſits pallid upon every counte- 
nance, and trembles upon every tongue, it is 
become my peculiar and unavoidable province to 
excite (if I can) a momentary attention to ſubon: 
dinate concerns, to ſet up a ſeparate: plea of my 


of corrupt iofluence acquired by that gentleman, 


6257 | 
own, on account of my immediate principal; and 
while the cauſe of Mr. Haſtings goes hand in 
hand with that of the public, I cannot tamely 


ſuffer the animadverſions unmeritedly caſt upon 


him, to operate, (as it is meant they ſhould,) to 
the annihilation of the Eaſt India Company, to 


the perpetuation, of your aſcendancy, and to the 
_ eſtabliſhment of corruption by Law. It is indeed | 


very extraordinary, that while all your Argu- 


ment in ſupport of your preſent Bill is fo palpa- 
bly perſonal, ſo pointedly harſh againſt the Go- 


vernor General of Bengal, you ſhould call re- 
| peatedly upon the Houſe to leave the defence of 


Mr. Haſtings out of the queſtion. Nothing can 
exceed // your” Artifice, but the plauſibility! by 
which it is 'maſked—You bring in 2 Bill for a 
Reform of the Eaſt India Company—lIn ſupport 
of the neceſſity of that Reform, Vou adduce va- 
rious ſpecific abuſes ſaid to exiſt/ in India, and 
Vom charge thoſe abuſes ſeparately and colleQively 
to Mr. Haſtings. Lou then inſinuate ſomething 


even on à part of the Legiſlature: and having 


with wonderful management engrafted the Com- 


ue s difficulties on 515 conduct, Yow in the ſame 
| breath 


| 
| 


[4:1 
Jkack diſclaim all hoſtile intentions towards him + 


Tou inſiſt that oppoſition ſhould generalize the 


whole of its reply: You would baniſh even the 
name of | Haſtings from the other, ſide of the 
Houſe, and after pronouncing your own harangue, 
Tou would arbitrarily dictate the meaſure ang | 
the terms _ anſwer, F 
- In fact, 3 PRI gentlemen are un- 
willing to lie under the obloquy (however unjuſt) 
of intriguing in favour of a-man, whom You pro- 
feſs not to attack, (even while you are ſtabbigg 
him to the heart) all the principal topics of this 
grand queſtion muſt neceſſarily paſs- untouched. 
Even the public prints are inſtructed to ſtile all 
he virtuous members, who from any cauſe what- 
a ever oppoſe your bill, « The partizans of Mr. 
Haſtings :” when it is obvious, that the line of 
your attack is and muſt be the clue to their re- 
tort; when it is moſt notorious, that nothing but 
the impoſſibility of throwing any light upon the 
ſubject, as ftated by You, without à reference to 
the meaſures of Mr. Haſtings's adminiſtration, 
_ could have overpowered their reluctance to ad- 


mit any perſonalities whatſoever in a debate of | 
I 7 B 2 1 8 ſuch 


( 4 ] 
ſuch general, of fuch national importance. But 
that which in every other man in the kingdom 
might be miſrepreſented as. proceeding from par- 
tial or improper motives, and which, if it could 
not be proved corrupt, would at leaſt be branded 
as officions, is in me the plain fimple outline of 
duty to my employer, the immediate function of 
my appointment. I am not fit, Sir, to cope with 


Your talents: and it js in full ſenſe of my on in- 


ſignificance that I venture my appeal tothe public 
| . a Miniſter of State. 


_ Bara the whole ar your 8 


a upon two points, the pecuniary diſtreſs of 


the Company at home, and the inſtany calamities 
ariſing from the miſeonduct of Mr. Haſtings 
abroad, I know not why in one caſe the Com- 


pany's property ſhould. be under - rated or frittered 
away at your pleaſure, to exhibit an artificial 
bankruptcy; nor in the other, why a manifeſt 
mis · ſtatement of our political ſituation in India 


| ſhould be at all events admitted, becauſe an im- 


partial and more comfortable account would ne : 


ceſſarily include ſome portion of Mr. Haſtings's 
merits, 1 have avowed. myſelf, Sir, as Mr, 


SIO SY 


1 
1 
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Haſtings's political agent : but it is' hot only- in 
that capacity that I have now the honour to ad- 
dreſs you; I am alſo @ Proprietor of India: flock ; 
My property, ny bread is involved in the conſe- 
quences of your bill, together with that of many 
hundreds; My privileges, as holden under a 
royal charter, my rights, as ſanQtioned by the 
faith of Parliament, are attacked in common 
with thoſe of every member of every corporation 
in England. I examine your bill not with the 
calm criticiſm of a ſpeculative reaſoner, not with the 
diſpaſſionate eye of an unconcerned ſpectator, but 
with the breathleſs curioſity of home · felt alarm, but 
with the trembling calculation of perſonal intereſt, 
Would to God the contents of Your bill for veſt- 
ing the affairs of the Eaſt- India Company in the | 
hands of certain Commiſſioners had anſwered my 
expectations, and the flattering promiſes of the 
title, in diſcloſing ſomething that would be for the 
benefit of the Proprietors: and the Public But 
neither in the bill itſelf, nor in any of Your ſpeeches 
on the ſubject, have I been able to diſcover a ſin- 
_ gle item from which I can promiſe to myſelf any 
| benefit as 4 Proprietor : — nor indeed can I divine, 
how a forcible transfes of the whole concerns of 
| X 24 com- 


(61 
a commercial body from the hands of twenty-four 
Directors (moſtly bred in commercial habits) to 


thoſe of ſeven Commiſſioners (of whom the greater 
part moſt certainly were never inſtructed in buſi- 
neſs at all) ſhould ever have paſſed upon the pub- 


lic, as a probable mode of EATING * con- 


cerns more ee 


Profit is the life of commerce ; and my flock is | 


| ſtaked upon the Company's commerce. What is 
it to me, that the Company's books be better 
kept, that the compting-houſe be more decently 


arranged, that the ſhop- men be more ingeniouſly 


diſtributed, by your new bill, and under your Com- 


miſfioners, if its /rade produce no additional gain? 


5 Had you pointed out new ſources of wealth, new 


— 


channels for commerce, new markets for our com- 


modities, you would have been deſervedly hailed 
as the friend, as the ſaviour of the Company. But 
is there any thing like this in your Bill? on the 
contraty, whenever the preſent ſervants of the 
a Company come forward with their eſtimates fairly 


drawn up, and ſtate to the public the different 


objects on which they found their expectations of 
che Company's future reſponſibility, and the vari- 


1 1 Gus 
x * 
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ous articles, which while they form the credit-Gde 
of their account, comprehend their whole and ulti- 
mate means of folvency—You with emphatical in- 
duſtry attempt to deny and invalidate them all— 
Vou affect to prove, and you lay your whole 
ſtreſs on proying, that under every poſture of 
events the Company is and muſt neceſſarily be- 
come bankrupt for eight millions - yet you would 
fatter me with hopes of deriving benefit from. the 
appointment of your Commiſſioners, If a bank- 
ruptey muſt enſue, I, as a creditor, do not mean 
to reſign my right of becoming a truſtee for ma- 
nagement and recovery of the bankrupts effects. 
Men are always moſt quick. ſighted in their own 
immediate concerns: and you may be aſſured that 
no ſtockolder will riſk. (if he can help it) the loſs 
of his ſtock. It cannot poſſibly therefore be for 
the benefit of che Proprietors, that ſeven Com- 
miſſioners ſhould be appointed to manage their 
| concerns, who (not poſſeſſing nor being bound to 


peoſſeſs a farthing of ſtock) would not loſe a ſingle 


farthing by the Company's ruin, But at the very 

moment in which you declare the Company to be 
| bavkrupe i in eight millions, you would ſet aſide chat | 

| property which is ſtated on the credit · ſde of its ac 
count: as if a bankrupr's eſtate _ be accurate- | 


ly 


| [® ] 
y exhibited, without a compleat enumeration of 
the ſeveral artieles which compoſe that eſtate. To 
me, 'as a Proprietor, who on the Company's bank- 
ruptey can only look to the reimburſement of my 
capital — it id perfectly indifferent whether the 
| Company's effects be fold by auction, or ſeized by 
your Commiſſiogers — provided their true and 
intrinſic value be fairly brought to account: But 
it is a new refinement in commerce, that your 
ſeven Bailiffs ſhould come expreſsly by act of 
Parliament, immediately to enter in and upon, and 
* 1 poſſeſs themſelves of all lands and tenements, 
« bouſes, warehouſes, and other buildings whatever, 
« 'of or belonging to the ſaid United Company," 
and that the ſaid Company ſhould not be per- 
mitted to charge the authentic valuation of choſe 
lands, &c. in aceount current with its own creditors. 
I repeat it, that all the bengft which you offer me 
as a Proprietor, is the fallacious benefit of Parli- 
amentary ſecurity for my dividend of 8 per cent. 
| fallacious—becauſe if the Company's affairs be 
not deſperate, I am entitled to that dividend vith- 
out your interference: and becauſe, if the Com- 
merce cannot afford to pay the dividend, I am 
one of che public who muſt be aſſeſſed my pro- 


> | 


dess 
portion to make up the deficiency of my own | 
dividend as a Proprietor, How then will your 
bill in any light Bengt the public? By an appro- _ 
| priation of the revenues of India to the national | 
exigencies. But how will you render thoſe reye- 
| nues productive Bere? You cannot remit them in 
ſpecie : for that would impoveriſh the Colonies an 
hundred-fold faſter than it would enrich this coun- 
try. You cannot import them through the me- 
dium of commerce, unleſs you find a new vent 
and increaſed conſumption for its commodities ; 
which if the commercial ſagacity of the preſent 
managers cannot diſcover and turn to account, I 
muſt doubt if it be within the power of your po- 
Iitical penetration to ſuggeſt; you can only ſhift 
it to your own—Friends. I am indeed utterly ; 
loſt in tracing to ſubſtantial exiſtence any one arti- 
ele by which you can hold out the proſpect of bene- 
Fit to the public. The items of the Company's 
credit you in general depreciate : Its houſes, ware- 
bouſes, &c. you ſtrike off from the account; the 
debts due from the Vizier of Oude, from the Na- 
bob of the Carnatic and the Rajah of Tanjore, 
' you would incline to pay from our linking fund, 
* chan ſuffer them to be gray e 
&. on 
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on the ſpot; and all that can poffibly be deemed 
of advantage to the public, is the difference be- 
tween 4,200,000. ſterling lent to Government 
{as ferling ) by the Eaft-India Company, and the 
preſent value of the 3 per cents, which this very 
ho * bas already tended to reduce. 


' 


edly be benefited by the new plan, it will moſt aſs 


ſured be injured in a much greater degree by the 


blow thereby given to all public credit. Char- 
ters, which not long ago were held as the ſtrongeſt 
ties upon the juſtice of the Legiſlature, as the 


(EN moſt ſacred ſecurity upon earth, are now to be 


infringed — openly, avowedly, in the face of 
God and man, oftentatiouſly infringed. Former 
, violations (which in truth and reaſon exaggerate 
ke crime) are triumphantly pleaded in defence of 
ſubſequent violation, © The act of [773 was & 
ce violation of the charter, choſe of 1779 and 


« 1780 were equally ſo;” and the neceſſity of 


the meaſure (of which neceſſity neither the Cabi- 
net, nor the Parliament, nor the nation, could, 
perhaps, ever form a deciſive idea) was the war- 
rant of its execution. I believe, however, that 
| the 


But how much ſoever the public might abſtra&- | 


| 


Wi 
the preſent is the firſt inſtance in which ſo proble- 
matic a neceſſity. was ever produced in the Houle 


of Commons as a perſuaſive for a breach of par- 


liamentary faith, and a previous abſolution of na- 
tional perfidy. Such was not the oſtenſible doc- 
trine of oppofition to the India bills, formerly 
brought in by a noble Lord now high in office. 
Such political neceſſity was never admitted by the 
ſtrenuous patriots of that day, as a valid apology 
for ſuch turpitude ; and none but themſelves could 
have ſet. up as precedents for their own conduct, 
thoſe tyrannical and unjuſtifiable meaſures, which 
' themſelves had fo repeatedly. and ſo. forcibly ex- 
RT 8 | | Win 


Let me now, Sir, humbly requeſt your atten- 
tion to the caſe of Mr, Haſtings: much has been 
faid, and much more inſinuated againſt that gentle- 
man's influence in the Houſe of Commons, as 
well as in the Court of Proprietors ; and bis in- 
Nuence is attributed ta money. The perſonal | friends 
Mr. Haſtings may have in either place, are pro- 
portionate to the very flender opportunities he has 
ever enjoyed of cultiyating friendſhips in his own 
country. Thoſe independent characters who ho- 
642. nour 
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nout him as Governor General with their Lippor; 
give it upon public grounds: and I am ſure they 
need not bluſh to avow their motives. Unintelli- 
_ gible, Sir, as the language I am now about to 
_ uſe, may appear to you, I do not heſitate to af- 
firm, that Mr. Haſtings has a ſoul that would 
ſtartle at the very ſuggeſtion of ſuch a ſcandalous 
traffic, that would re-gorge at the nauſeous influ- 
ence that could be put up to ſale. I now pledge 
myſelf to take my oath (whenever called upon) | 
at the bar of the Houſe, that Mr. Haſtings has 
never, to my knowledge, expended one ſhilling, 
directly or indirectly, in the purchaſe of any in- 
| fluence at all; not even of a drop of ink, but 
what I have paid for 7 the preſs : and that if it 
wilt tend to undeceive the public with reſpect 
to the mode by which his character has been eſtab- 
"Viſhed in this country, I am ready to deliver in 
upon oath to the Houſe of ens, my accounts 


for every farthing diſburſed by me, as his agent, 
and chargeable to his eſtate, up to the preſent - 
day. I will add, that being his political agent 

only, I am not entruſted with the receipt and dif- 

poſal of his private property; but that the gentle- 
men whom he has appointed to execute that 
2 charge 


( 13 J 
charge (Sir Francis Sykes, Mr. Waller, and Mr. 
Woodman) are alſo prepared at any time to lay 
befofe the public, a full and accurate account | 
current, of the whole fortune (in England) of - 
their principal, with every article of expenditure, 
ſince the firſt inſtant of their management. Mr. 
Haſtings' s fortune as much precludes him from | 
the power, as his principles eſtrange him from 
the wiſh of recurring to ſuch iniquitous means of | 
ſupport. It is the influence of meritorious ſer= 
vices, operating on the public opinion, and no- 
thing elſe, that has enabled him to withſtand fo 
many parties, and ſo many Miniſters; an influ- 
| ence, which as bribes did not collect, you find it 
out of the power of bribery t to diſpel. 

In Your endeavours to eſtabliſh the neceflity Ye 
Your new Bill on the miſmanagement of the 
Company s affairs in Aſia, You have ſelected a 
number of occurrences more or leſs connected 
with the Governor General's Adminiſtration; 
And by a happy confuſion of dates, of circum- 
ſtances and of perſons, have at once thrown a 
very undeſerved odium upon him, and drawn a 
moſt nn and Ciſtorted picture of the ſtate f 

1 | India, | 


' 


14 1 
India. — And here LE. but feel with double 


anxiety the mortifying diſproportion of my pow 


ers to the magnitude, to the celebrity of my ſub⸗ 


je& and how ean [I comprize an epitome of Mr. 
Haſtings's Government for twelve years, and a 


connected account of the preſent ſituation of our 


ſettlements—within the narrow boundaries of a 


few pages? much more, Sir, how ſhall I venture 


to exhibit in its native purity, that canvas which 
your maſterly colouring has ſo effectually diſ- 
gviſed ?—You will, I truſt, pardon my preſump- 
tion, for this effort of duty, and my. incapacity, 
for *. faintaeſs of the ont ſhall . 


4 N. Haſtings end in Bengal as Prefident 


and Governor of Fort William in 1772. His 


| plan Was. that of peace, his ſyſtem was that of 


| economy, his views were thoſe of internal reform. 


On the inſtant of his taking the chair, our Fron- 


tier Brigade was marchipg to aſſiſt the Vizier 
Sujah Dowlah at the very extremity of the Rohilla 
Country, on the requiſition of Sir Robert Barker, 
then Commander in Chief, and without previous 
communication with the Preſidency. Mr, Haſ- 
Kings inſtantly iſſued ordert r the return of the 

ö brigade 


We 
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Brigade—and the Ki part of it »Oudlly re- 
turned to its cantonments at Dinapore Does this 
argue an inordinate thirſt for conqueſt, an vnjuſti- 


fiable ambition to extend our dominions? Three 


battalions, however, belonging to the brigade 
had puſhed forward with ſuch rapidity as to eſ- 
cape the countermanding order: they joĩned Sujah 
Dowla, and put a ſtop to the incurſions of the 
Marattas. The march of the remainder of the 

brigade next ſeaſon, the junction of the whole 
body with the Vizier, entitled him to forty Tacs 
of rupees, which the Rohlllas had bound them- 
ſelves by treaty, under the guarantee of Sir Robert 
Barker, to pay the Vizier as the price of their de- 
fence. This very money was the cauſe of the 
Rohilla war, which you have once again called 
up to condemnation. The Company's Com- 
mander in Chief had pledged himſelf to the Vi. 
zier for the performance of the treaty, and it was 
| therefore not unjuſt that the Company's troops | 
ſhould enforce its articles on thoſe whom that very 
Commander in Chief had ſtyled in his letters to 


the Governor and Council c The moſt faithlefs 


and treacherous of men.” On this ſtate of 
the caſe, it would hardly have been decent in 
5 | | | Mr. 


— 


Ev 


Mr. Hoſtings: . to ph the Company's s 
aid; but while he ſacrificed his own pacific 
ſyſtem to the ſupport of that guarantee granted ‚ 
by Sir Robert Barker, he at the ſame time 
effentially conſulted the intereſts of his employers, 
by ſtipulating that the Vizier ſhould pay tbe whole | 
| expence of the troops furniſhed for his aſſiſtance : 
and thus removed the grand political objection to 
the employment of our forces on diſtant ſervice, 
while their ſupport had been hitherto conſtantly 
remitted in ſpecie, to the great impoveriſnment of 
our own provinces. The Rohilla war, therefore, 
aroſe from their breach of that treaty of which 
| we were guarantees; and the Rohillas, a tribe of 
Afghan Tartars, who had invaded, ſubdued, and 
ſettled i in the province of Rohilcund not forty 
years before, were forced to relinquiſh their ill- 
gotten conqueſts. The Gentũ natives, the Abo- 
rigines of the countey, continued 1 5 the peaceable 
| exerciſc of agriculture and of their ſeveral trades 
during t that war, and continue there to this day. 
They were before ſubjects to the Rohilla Chiefs, 
and they are now ſubjects to the Mabob Vizier : 
and the one has at leaft as good a claim as the 
275 But as the effects of thas, war have no 
* longer 


[a7 
longer any influence upon the. maſs of Indian 


politics, a mention of it was by no means neceſſ- 
| ary or pertinent in a detail of the preſent ſtate 'of 


India. And if it be true, that the principle of _ a 
that war was condemned by the Court of Direc- 


tors and Proprietors in 1778, it is alſo true, that 
in 1779 and 1780 Lord North, with this condem- 
nation before his eyes, twice propoſed in Parlia- 
ment, the man to whom that war had been gene- 
. rally (I will not add juſtly) imputed, for Governor 
General of Bengal—Mr. Haſtings had been found | 
ſo able in other reſpects, ſo uſeful a ſervant to the 
Company, ſo meritorious a ſubject to the Crown, 
that the ſingle demerit of the Rohilla war was of no 
weight in the oppoſite ſcale; a reference, therefore, 
to that war at this diſtant period, can never impreſs” 
the public with an opinion of your candour—can | 
never influence, now that the ſubject is ſo remote: 
can only be intended to ſtifle cool argument, by 


an appeal to the paſſions: an affecting picture of 


the calamities of any war, ſince or befote that of 
Troy, would have ſerved juſt as well. 


lt is Mr. Haſtings's peculiar misfortune, that- 
being moſt zealouſly attached to the arts and to 


f 2% - = 

* the enjoyments of peace, he has been under an 
almoſt conſtant neceſſity of engaging in involun- 
tary hoſtilities. You loudly blame him for the 
Maratta war, and yet you know-it originated at 
Bombay in 1776. You know that it was ſuſ- 
ſpended, rather than- concluded by the treaty of 
Poorunder, and that upon a diſpaſſtonate reviſion 
of the recrimination of each party, it may yet be 
doubted whether we or the Marattas were the firſt 

aggrefſors in its renewal. But at all events you 
muſt allow, that the treaty. of Poorunder, in the 
looſe indefinite ſtyle of its articles, contained the 
ſeeds of future diſpute; that the Preſidency of 
Bombay, the Governor General of Bengal, and 


the Court of Directors, equally reprobated its 


terms, and that the Company's ſervants were in 
general encouraged to ſeize the firſt decent plea 
for not abiding, by it. After all, it was incum- 
bent on Mr, Haſtings to 8 the intrigues 
of the French agents at Poonah. | Poſitive intel- 
| hgence, and that from the higheſt authority of | 
this country, aſſured him, both of the exiſtence 
and of the danger of thoſe intrigues, and his ex- 
ertions on that occaſion were no leſs approved by 


his n s Miniſters, chan by the Court of 
Directors. ö 
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Directors. But you now criminate the 8 
General as author of the renewal of the hoſtilities, 
for not conſenting to the ceſſion of Sal ſette in 
1779; yet you are not to be informed that Bom- 
bay derives its immediate ſupport, its daily bread 
from that iſland, and that the Company were 
anxious to riſk almoſt any thing, or every thing 
on that ſide of India, for its acquiſition. I repeat 
it again and again, Mr. Haſtings was not the au- 
thor of that war, he was not the promoter of it ; 
5 Zur be bas an excluſe ve merit in the Maratta peace; 
in that peace which, by his efforts, has been rati- 
fied upon honourable terms to the Company, 
when I would ſtake my exiſtence on the belief, 
that no other man could have procured. any peace 
at all: In that peace, which an apoſtate to his 
duty in the Company's ſervice, an intereſted con- 
vert to the principles of your new bill, has inſidi- 
ouſly aſſerted to have been purchaſed by the in- 
glorious ſacrifice of Broach, worth 16 lacks of 
rupees per annum. Let him cloak his iniquity, 
and palliate his miſrepreſentations as he may, but I 
here tell him from the records at the India houſe, 
that the territory of Broach produced, of nett 


revenue, | | | 
| B e 


LS). 


In 1979, — — 270,000 rupees. 

In 1780, — — | 240,000 

In 1381, —; — 77, 
and he knows that fix-tenths of this ſum was 
ceded to the Marattas, unexceptionably and by 
treaty, and Scindia's guarantee is ſurely more than 


a counteroaldnce for the reſt. . 


You, Sir, have objected to the Maratta treaty, 


on very different grounds — on grounds, whick 


while I cannot acknowledge them to convey the 
ſmalleſt reflection on Mr. Haſtings's politics, at 
leaſt do not diſcredit your underſtanding nor im- 


peach your veracity: Vour have objected to it, on 


the danger of its eventually provoking freſh hoſ- 
_ rilities with France, by the poffibility of our 

junction with the Peſhwa in protraction of the 
+ war againſt Tippo Saib on the ſpirit of the ninth 
article of the treaty. It was prudence, it was po- 
licy, it was neceffity that dictated the terms of 
this. article, and at any other moment you would 
have been the firſt-to applaud ir. At the ſigning 
of the preliminaries, as late as the ratification of 
the definitive treaty with the Marattas, we were 


at war r with the 9 and with Tippoo 
1 | Sab 


a] 

Saib — It was impoſſible for Mr. Haſtings to fore 

| ſee and provide for the articles of a peace to be 
fertled among the belligerent powers of Europe. | 
We had an undoubted right of repriſals on the 
Myſore country for the devaſtation cauſed by Hy- 
der Ally inthe Carnatic — we had a laudable mo- 
tive in diverting the attention and arms of the 
reſtleſs Marattas to a new object; we had a formi- 
dable French force to oppoſe both by ſea and 
land. I will anſwer for the Governor General's 

- Eaution in avoiding all cauſe of umbrage or offence ' 
to the French in India, from the inſtant that peace 

| ſhall be promulgated between the two natlons, 

and for his ſteady n wich RY Oe” 
tion of the 1 | | | | 


In your efforts to invalidate the debts of | 
the Company as charged in the late eſtimate | 
to different powers in India, you have par- 


ticularly enfarged on the connection with the Na- 
bob Vizier of Oude: and, as uſual, you have at- 
tributed all the misfortunes which he appears to 
have incurred by that connection, to Mr. Haſtings. 
To this debt, which the Company ſtates at 7 30,0001. 
you 


e 

you at once declare, that eternal oblivion ought to 
be. annexed, notwithſtanding the very lateſt ad- 
vices from Mr. Briſtow give aſſurances that the : 
whole will be very ſpeedily recovered, But per- 
haps you rely on the probability of this recovery 
having already taken place, and are therefore 
the more unguarded in adviſing an unconditional 
releaſe, The cruelties which you have fo pathe- 
tically painted (if Woodfall be correct) as being the 
neceſſary conſequence of an attempt to recover the | 


Company's debts in India are moſt ſhamefully mis- 
ſtated and moſt unwarrantably exaggerated. The 
Continent. of India, like the continent of Europe, 
comprehends many different nations, in very differ- 
ent degrees of civilization : and in very few of them 
is to be found that regularity of police, or 
that refinement of -manners which 1s the charm 
of the weſ-tern world. The diſtricts on the coaſt 

of Coromandel, under the ſway of thoſe ſub- 
| ordinate Chiefs. called Poligats,| are inhabited 
by a particularly rude, brutal, and ſavage race — 
and the very letter which you cauſed to be read 
from Colonel Bonjour, inconteſtably demon- 
Krated it. 


| 189 1 | 
But you ſurely would not by your exclamations 
againſt extortion, inhumanity, and oppteſſion, in- 
ſinuate that all force is unjuſtifiable in the reco- 
very of a juſt debt: nor is the deſertion of the 
peaſants from an Indian village any proof of the 
exerciſe of great cruelty or monſtrous rapacity. 
Some abſtond, becauſe they find an occaſional 
concealment leſs irkſome than a faithful diſcharge. 
of their engagements ; fome becauſe they will 
not be preſſed to carry baggage——and ſome 
merely from an abhorrence of intercourſe 
with ftrangers. Even in more flouriſhing times 
of the empire, the march of the Mogul's army 
through his own country never failed to cauſe 
a temporary depopulation. No revenue is ever 
collected in India without ſome degree of 
force, and the whip is there at leaſt as ne- 
ceffary an inſtrument to the rax-gatherer as his 
inkhorn : I will add, that at no period, in no part 
of India, has ſeverity been ſo ſparingly applied to 
the operations of finance, as in Bengal fince- the 
period of the Company's government. But you 
could not reſiſt the temptation of a #oxch at the 


revolution of Benares—At that revolution, which, 
920 | while 


K K 1 


while it ſtands perfeclly juſtifiable on dave Sende 
of propriety and expediency, is proved beyond 
the poſſibility of cavil to have originated with 
Cheyt Sing and not with Mr. Haſtings—is proved 
to have commenced in maſſacre, and concluded 
in rebellion :—is proved to have been founded on. 
ping pleas of poverty, and groſs inſtanoes of diſ- 
- obedience. But on your principles the demands of, , 
the Company for all debts, however incurred, are at 
| once to be cancelled. I believe indeed the race 
of creditors in general has but ſmall obligations to 
your juſtice, or your compaſſion - but I am aſto- 
niſhed that you ſhould be ſo ready to take the 
bare aſſertion and intereſted ip/e dixit of the Vi- 
zier of Oude, or the Rajah of Tanjore, or of 
any of the Company's renters, on a plea of inca- 
pacity to pay their debts. I can diſcover but two 
circumſtances, which can reaſonably be ſuppoſed. 
to operate againſt the claim Either that the charge 2 
is exorbitant, uſurious, ill- authenticated, or, that 
the contracting party laboured at the time under 
ſome known, incapacity and diſqualification for 


binding itſelf. in an obligation to pay. Neither of, 
theſe objections can fairly be urged againſt the de- 
ee | „ mand 


- . ˙ A 


* 
mand on Aſoph ul Dowla. His debt was incur- 
ted for articles fairly furniſhed, for troops regu- 
a larly employed in his ſervice for his defence, and 
upon a ſtated allowance ſettled by treaty at the 
expreſs motion of General Clavering and his ma- 
jority. The former treaty with the late Vizier Sujah 
ul Dowlah, was, as you know, upon very dif- 
ferent terms — and that was the treaty of Mr. Haſ- 
-tings. No encroachments were there attempted 
to be made upon the independence of that Prince 
---the whole ſtipulation conſiſted in his agreement 
to pay 210,000 rupees per menſem for one of our 
brigades, ſo long as it ſhould act under his or- 
ders, or in conjunction with his forces. This 
treaty, as it ſtood at bis death, the Governor Ge- 
neral chought binding upon us, and lupon his 
| ſucceſſor, Not ſo the majority of that day, 
General Clayering, Colonel Monſon, and Mr. 
Francis. They pronounced upon the propriety of 
a new treaty, and they dictated the articles. They = 
_ ©bliged the Vizier to cede to the Company the 
ſovereignty of Gauzipoor and Benares in perpetui- 
ty: They ſaddled the Vizier with an additional 
Charge of 50,000 rupees a month for the ſubſiſ- 
n 11... ow 


8 
tence of the auxiliary brigade; and under Ben 
(through the channel of heir refident, Mr. Brif- 
- tow) were Britiſh officers appointed to command 
| "the reſidue of the Viziet's troops. All this Was 
in 1775. In 1779 the Vizier refuſed to grant 
aſſignments for the pay of thoſe very troops thus 
-officered; and Mr. Haſtings was only prevented 
from immediate compliance with his requeſt for 
diſbanding them, by the neceffity of holding out 
an oſtenſible balance to the armies of the Sieks, and | 
of Nejef Khaun, then' in the field in great force, 
It was on the ſubject of this refuſal that the 
Vinier, during the interval of a cock- fight or a 


| horſe-race, diſpatched the very poetical chapter of 


lameniations, with which you have fo animatedly 
warmed the feelings of the Houſe. That he Was 
very fore upon the refulal, I do not doubt; and 

this eſtabliſhment of Britiſh WET was certainly 

us well a ſevere check upon bb independeney, 


5; great derogation of his dignity in the eyes of 


the native Princes, as an n intolerable burthen upon 
4 his finances. ET 5 


Mr. 


Em] 


Me. Haſtings however was neither anſwerable 
for the meaſure by which thoſe officers were ap- 
pointed, nor for the ſeveral circumſtances, by 
Which their conduct might irritate the Vizier and 
oppreſs his country. But in September 1781, the 
inſtant thas political neceſſity permitted is te - 


Lou were particularly pointed on the late re- 
of the Begum's Jaghires — a meaſure 
which you alſo attribute excluſively to the Go- 
vernor General — as if it were impoſſible for a 
deſpotic monarch to have the ſlighteſt principle 
of independent action, or the moſt trivial atten- 
tion to his own concerns. Even ſo long ago as 
the year 1776, and very ſoon after the Vizier's 
aoceſſion to the muſnud, the predominating influ- 
nne was a thorn in his ſide 
And he obſerved to Mr. Briſtow, that 6 two 
rulers were too much for one country,” A 
negociation was at that time entered into for 
ſubſtituting a regular payment of the value of. 
the Jaghire-in money, inſtead of the poſſeſfion of 
| the land itſeif and the troubleſome mn e of 
the 


E 2 
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the collections: but the old lady had too deeply 


taſted the ſweets of uncontrouled domini ion, to 


part willingly with ſo flattering a prerogative 3 
ſhe refuſed to liſten to any terms of reſignation, | 


and (ppported ber ſervants in a conduct of diſ- 


affection, oppoſition and contumacy, that at laſt, 


on the revolution at Benares, broke out into open 
rebellion. Can there be a doubt but that the 


Vinier felt the indignity offered to his govern- 

ment, and the danger that involved his throne? 
Can there be a ſuſpicion that he would fail to 
| diſcover i in the military juriſdiction and unjuſtifi- 
able encroachments of his Jaghiredars the true rue 
fource of the miſchief, can there be a motive 
aſſigned why it ſhould not equally be his wiſh 
as it was his intereſt to ſuppreſs the very poſſi- 
bility of future diſturbance ? . I will be bold to 


ſay, that the Vizier ought to have reſumed the 


Jaghites—and that the advice of Mr. Haſtings 


- (if indeed the Vizier had no plan of conduct, no 


policy of his own) was perfectly wiſe, political, 


and expedient. It is an additional proof of the 


neceſſity of the meaſure, that the ſervants of the 


N N mould * een to oppoſe their 


lewis 
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lfu Sovereign In its operation, Nothing can 


ſo ſtrongly evince their full conviction of the, a 


exiſtence of © two rulers in one country” as their 
| moſt unwarrantable and rebellious appeal to the 
ſword : nothing can ſo unanſwerably eſtabliſh the 
propriety of an inſtant remedy to the anarchy that 
prevailed in the Subah of Oude. The Begum 
was therefore on the juſteſt of all pleas diſpoſſeſſed 
of an authority which ſhe had conſtantly per- 
verted to the very worſt purpoſes, but the nett 
amount of her collections was ſecured to her by 
a new agreement; the treaſures of which ſhe had 
poſſeſſed herſelf by'very ſuſpicious means, by a 
fraudulent concealment of her huſband's will, or 
an artful appropriation of a depoſit, thoſe trea- 
ſures which had always been underſtood to belong 
to the ſtate, and which our Reſident at Oude 
reported in 1775 to have been notoriouſly ſet 
aſide for the ſupply of political emergencies, ſhe 
conſented to reſtore to her ſon, for the wants 
of his government, after twelve days of reflection 
upon the- loſs of her ill-exerted authority, had 
reconciled her to a juſt notion of her ſubordinate 
Krvation. We have the Reſident at Oude's teſti- 

| | mony 


3 
mony, in che appendix to the tenth report from 
the Select Committee, that her wre w 


rendered by agreement. . 


> 10 rieb Fun for arguments in 
deſence of your new bill, you have not omitted 
to ſtate the diſcordant ſituations of our different 
governments in India, and your particular appre - 
benſions for your very valuable friend Lord Ma- 
cartney. You not only fear that he may have 
deen depoſed from his government, but even that 
be may have experienced the, fate, of, Lord, Pigot ! 
L aſk you in-yaur candour, Right Honourable Sir, 
if chat fatg were any thing more than depgſition? 
and I flatter myſelf, L may for this time preſume 
to anſwer for you in the negative —at leaſt Mr. 
' Haſtings cannot by the moſt extravagant ſtretch, 
gf inGnuation be implicated, farther than in the 
ſaldenſon, which (if Woodfall be right) you are 
pleaſed to term a depoſition: and even bere there 
is nothing in the Company's records, nor in private 
Intelligence; to warrant your concluſion. On the 


news of certain propoſitions. having, been offered 


Ak Saib, equally unſatisfaGtory to the Com- 
mander 


— 
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tnander 3 in Chief and to the Couticil General, Mi. ; 


Haſtings in Council, defred to kriow * © whether 
« the Members thought that the Preſident atid 
t Select Committee of Madras had or had not in- 


te curred the penalty of the act of the 13th of.the 


« King, by deputing the Tanjore Vakeel to 


E Tippoo Saib to treat of peace on the condition | 
of ceding to him a part of the Carnatic?” This 


queſtion was determined in the negative; ard on 
this fimple ground, did your informer in this bu- 
ſineſs, Sir Henry Fletcher, build his aſſertion, 


that Mr. Haſtings's propoſal for the /uſpenfion of © 


Lord Macariney had been carried againſt him by 


a one only; as if a majority of one were in the Su- 
preme Council any other than the ordinary and 


almoſt neceſſary conſequence of the ſmallneſs of 
its number. But the diſcordant ſituations of our 
governments abroad might be moſt eaſily recon- 
ciled at home without the interference of your 
bill, or the annihilarion of the Company's charter. 


The Supreme Council at Calcutta is by Jaw to have | 


the ſole and entire control. in all political negoci- 
ations and matters relative to war and peace, ex- 


kept in caſes of the moſt urgent neceſſity. Did 


C 82 1 
- that neceſſity exiſt when Lord Macartney and the 
Select Committee aſſumed the liberty of propoſing a 
ſeparate treaty with Tippo Saib ? Sir Eyre Coote 
| poſitively and r denied it. 


1 3 here Ss myſelf the pleaſure af 
contributing my humble mite of gratitude and 
applauſe to that worthy and gallant old general, 
Who to the inflexible virtues: of the man, joined 
the moſt exalted talents of the ſoldier, who re- 
. deemed us from utter ruin in the Carnatic, who 
_ ſacrificed the declining years of a moſt active life, 
to the difficulties and labours of war, rendered 
- doubly ſevere by the ſeverities of an Aſiatic cli- 
mate, and who lived but to the moment when 
his country had juſt begun to flatcer itſelf with the 
: poſſibility of ſparing his exertions. Methinks I 
ſee the wonderful veteran reclined on his laurels, 
ſtruggling in the very arms of Death, and col- 
lecting the laſt remnant of his exhauſted ſtrength, 
while be dictates to the diſconſolate Secretary the 


| ug animated concluſion of the forcible minute he de- 


"livered on this occaſion : ? Though for my part“ 
. Jays he “I may with propriety oy; that I have one 
(c foot 


Ts | 

«. foot in the grave, and the other on the verge of 
a it; I. truſt in God I ſhall retain ſufficient ſtrength 
« both of body and mind to put an advantageous | 

& and glorious end to this deſttuctive war in India, 
E inſtead of having our national honour and 

s military credit degraded by any ſolicitation 
& for peace to an enemy already diſmayed ;---and 
<< therefore I truſt that this Board will never con- 
« ſent to ſo degrading and unjuſtifiable a meaſure, 
* as is now propoſed by the Preſident and Select 
Committee of Fort St. George.” Alas! great 
and fortunate commander, your country's ſer- 
vice can but ill brook your loſs !---But you have 
at leaſt left us Mr. Haſtings: and you are now. | 
looking down with a ſmile of complacency on 
thoſe ſpirited exertions, to which, even in the mo- 
ment of rival emulation, you had the generofity 
to aſcribe the preſervation of the Carnatic ! Peace 
and glory attend your ſhade! 


However meri torious Lord Macartney's con- 
duct may have been, however ſtrict his care and 


F __ cautious 
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cautious his attention to obey the Company, he has 

moſt certainly been involved in differences and dif. 
putes upon almoſt every public queſtion fince the 
commencement of his government. He reminds 
me of the venturous ſcholaſtics of the ſixteenth 
century, who in the fury of diſputation, ſupported 
theſes de omni Scibili againſt all opponents: We 
have Lord Macartney verſus the Supreme Coun- 
cil, Lord Macartney verſus Sir Eyre Coote, Lord 
Macartney verſus gir Edward Hughes, Lord 
Macartney verſus General Stuart, and Lord Ma- 
cartney verſus the Nabob of the Carnatic. I have 
an unfeigned reſpect for his Lordſhip's character 
and abilities; but I cannot help lamenting that 
his exertions ſhould be ſo unfortunately cramped, 
and ſo confined to perpetual ſtruggles againſt his 
aſſociates i in the public ſervice, $1210 


I ſhall now take the liberty; right honourable 
Sir, to conclude with a few words on the preſent 
ſtate of -our affairs in India: 'my deſcription will, 
undoubted]y, form ſomething of a contraſt to 
2 | | yours 
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your's, and with profound humility I acknow- 
ledge that the ingenuity is all on your fide. Ben- 


- venues productive; its government united; its 


internal tranquility ſecured, The ſame may be ſaid 


of Benares. Oude is ſlowly, but gradually re- 


covering from a relaxed ſyſtem of policy, from 


diſordered finances, from domeſtic - anarchy. 


—The debts due from thence to the Com- 


pany are liquidated or in the way to ſpeedy 


liquidation (no prejudice I hope to our ſinking 
fund.) It has reſumed in a great degree its pro- 
per rank of reſpectability among the powers of 
India, and i its frontiers are on every ſide in peace. 
—Tippoo Saib has evacuated the whole of the 
Carnatic; and it now depends on the combined 
exertions of our government and of the Nabob of 
the Carnatic to reſtore by every ſpecies of encou- 
ragement, the population of the country, and the 
advantages of commerce. | 


F 2 On 


gal is certainly in a flouriſhing condition ; its re- 


1 
1 
1 
| 
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On the Bombay ſide, Peace is effectually rati- 
fied with the Marattas——and on terms, which 
while they are not gallingly ſevere on either party, 
are moſt likely to be permanently obſerved by 
both. Tippoo Saib is faid to be ſtill formidable 
in that quarter, but every diſpatch from Bombay 
teems with confidence in the ſucceſs of their 
efforts, which they are now free to direct in full 
force againſt him. The province of Bednore we 
have loſt by the fortune of war, as we moſt pro- 
bably ſhould have been obliged to relinquiſh it on 
the concluſion of à peace. It is even likely 
that we ſhall confine all our exertions to the 
acquiſition of a ſpecific ſum from Tippoo Said, 
as a compenſation for the ravages of his father's 
arms—and this ſeems our wiſeſt policy—But this 


= circumſtance will not de at all promoted by the 


proviſions of your Bill—and if 1 might venture to 
play the ſtateſman (as precedents are not wanting 


to encourage me) I would Toundly aſſert, that 
there is as little miſmanagement, corruption and 


oppreſſion in the different ſeats of the Britiſh go- 


vernment 


1 
vernment in India, as are to be found in any part 
of the world——that a few years of peace will 
reſtore the India Company's affairs to the higheſt 
proſperity in Afia :—and that if your Bill were 
oft to-morrow, every corporate body in this king- 
pom, and every man who values his birth-right 
and the freedom of his country, would have rea- 


| ſoa to triumph in the event. 
I remain with the greateſt reſpect, 
Right Honourable Sir, 
Your moſt obedient 


And moſt humble Servant, 


JOHN SCOTT, 


LOND ON, 
November 30, 1783. 


THE END. 
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Ir has been boldly aſſerted, that if the India 
bill ſhould paſs, the Miniſter will acquire, no 
acceſſion of patronage, but will enjoy that power 
 6penly, and with reſponſibility annexed to it, 

whith Lord Notth, when the Miiſter enjoyed 
in ſecret, It would have been hotiourable in his 
Lotdſhip had he contradicted ſo bold and fo ill- 
founded an aſſertion = as he did not do' it, 1 wilt 
explain what portion of 3 Lord r 
and what he did not enjoy. 


1 


An 3 to the command of ſhips, 
and of inferior officers in that branch of ſervice, 
have been under the Court of Directors, without 
any interference on the part of the Miniſter, — 
All appointments to offices in the India Houſes 


or the warehouſes — all contracts for ſupplying - 
the Eaſt India Company with ftores of every 
kind for their ſettlements in India, comprehending 
a moſt extenfive patronage, have been ſolely un- 
der the management of the Court of Directors, 
without any interference on the part of the 
Miniſter. | 


All 


EXT - 
All appointments of writers, officers, cadets, | 
furgeons, Ce. Ke. to the ſeveral governments 
in India, have been made by the Court of Ditec- 
rors—In fact the great and principal, inducement 
to almoſt every, gentleman in the. direction, to 
obtain his election, has been that he might have 
his ſhare of this ſpecies of pattonage—M oft, if 
not all the Directors have ſons, or brothers, or 
coulins, or intimate friends, whom they wiſh to 
provide for, and the Company's ſervice abroad | 
has hitherto afforded an honourable and an advan- 
tageous proviſion for the relations or the friends of 
the Direftors—Conſequently they have been ex- 
__ geedingly tenacious of this branch of the lawful pa- 
- ffonage annexed to their offices. Lord North when 
Miniſter, has not at all times been able to ſend a 
writer to India, and if the lifts of gentlemen ap- 
poirited to the civil and military ſervice of India, 
ſince the year 1773 were examined, it would de 
found, that his Majeſty's Miniſters Have been com- 
plimented with;about one twenty-ſixth part of ſuch 
appointments, and no more! This aſſertion is ca- 
pable of proof or refutation, | | 


The 
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The patronage of India has been hitherto in the 
gift of the reſpective governments abroad, except 
in a few inſtances where the Directors have inter- 
fered, namely, in the caſes of Mr. Briſtow, and 
Mr. Fowke, the ſon of Mr. Gregory, the ne- 
phew of Sir Henry Fietcher, and a few more in- 
ſtances, in which a faction among the Directors 
has facrificed the public intereſt in order to ſerve 

their friends: but in general the Directors have 
faithfully diſcharged their public duty, by appoint- 
ing the ſervants who are to be employed, and by 
leaving it to the reſpective governments to employ 


them as they thought proper. 


This is the preſent ſtate of the patronage of 
the Eaſt-India Company, and widely different 
indeed from that which the bill now before the | 
Houſe of Commons means in throw into the 
hands of the Miniſter. He ' nominates feven 
Commiſſioners with abſolute power to direct, or- 
der, govern, appoint, and remove all perſons, of 
all ranks employed by the Eaſt-India Company 
both at home, and abroad- and the patronage 
thrown 1 into his hands by ſo bold a ſtep, is rated- 


oy low indeed, at two millions ſterling a year, 
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